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EASTERNERS IN GENOA 

Eugene H. Byrne 
TJniversitt or Wisconsin 

Of all the Italian Cities of the Middle Ages, Grenoa, at the 
first glance, holds for the historian only a secondary interest. 
Of the three or four which have affected the currents of com- 
munication between East and West, Genoa has always given 
precedence to her more imposing rival of the Adriatic. Yet in 
the history of the Mediterranean from antiquity to the present 
day Genoa has played a more consistently significant role than 
cliff-bound Amalfi, Pisa long since barred by wastes of sand from 
the sea, or even Venice, till so recently peacefully sleeping amid 
splendid memories. The Genoese harbor even more to modem 
Italy than to medieval Lombardy, Liguria and Provence is an 
international commercial port. While I do not question the 
judgment of history, still my interest in Genoa of the middle 
ages has led me to believe that the history of the city offers 
unusual opportunities for the study of many medieval problems ; 
the almost unbroken continuity of the civic records enables the 
student to walk down highways of history through many cen- 
turies ; the richness of the archives opens vistas of medieval life 
from fixed points that are at once the despair and well-nigh 
irresistible temptation of the hurried student from this side of 
the sea. 

The hundreds of thousands of entries made by the notaries of 
the commune in the archives constitute one of the richest and 
least explored fields of investigation for the historian.^ Those 
brief and simple records of transactions between individuals, if 
perused carefully and long, sweep the reader far back into the 
everyday life of a great city of the medieval world. The fimal 
impression after weeks of perusal is much the same as that 
resulting from constant reading of a daily newspaper in a 

^ For a description of the notaries ' records and bibliography see my 
article, 'Commercial Contracts of the Genoese in the Syrian Trade of the 
Twelfth Century,' Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1916, p. 
130, note 1. 
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foreign capital with wide international interests. Slaves, 
laborers, sea-captains, merchants, nobles, kings, emperors and 
popes not only pass across the view, but their ambitions, per- 
sonal, political and commercial, slowly take form. After months 
of this work the student longs to converse with the men whose 
movements from year to year have occupied his attention. 
Recently, owing to the lack of new material from Genoa, I have 
gone back over the documents available and have made an 
attempt to learn what I could of the individuals who played 
leading roles in the trade between Genoa and the Levant in the 
12th century. The purpose of this paper is to present to a 
society whose interests include the history of the relations between 
East and "West, the meager results of some of these researches 
into the personalities of the Levantine trade. 

Through her relations with Byzantium, Venice had won in the 
11th century an enviable commercial position in the Levant, but 
Genoa's opportunity for commercial expansion was coincident 
with the Crusades. The connection with the Church and par- 
ticipation in the crusading movement fostered by the Church 
served the Genoese a double purpose. Through the alliance with 
the bishops the commune gained independence of the feudal 
powers in Liguria and won a share in the extension of the power 
of Christendom to the east. The twelfth century marks then a 
period of transition in Genoese history in which most of the 
lines of future development both eastern and western were laid 
down. In the field of politics, Genoa not only established her 
independence de facto but ds jure as well. Hastening to encir- 
cle her meager landed wealth by a protecting wall, she could 
proudly inform Barbarossa that she owed nothing to the Empire : 
by her efforts from Rome to Barcelona the sea was made safe, 
and every man could rest under his vine and fig-tree, a task 
the Empire itself had not accomplished with a yearly expendi- 
ture of 10,000 silver marks.^ The struggle with Pisa for domi- 
nance in this western sea was begun. To be sure the Pisan taunt 
of 1195 was in a sense justified: meretrices, uxores Venetum, 
adhuc ausi estis ire per mare? si de cetero vultis ire per mare, 



"Annales lanuenses, anno 1158,' Belgrano edition, 1, p. 50 (Fonti per 
la Storia d'ltalia pubblioate daW Istituto Storico Italiano, Eome, 1890, 
vol. 1). 
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abicite ferrum, relinquite arma, et ite sicuti mulieres vadunt, 
alioquin vobis nasos incidemusP Yet a generation later no 
Pisan would have dared such an affront. In the field of trade, 
the Genoese threw their nets wide during this century. Like 
the spokes of a huge half wheel, the sea-routes radiated from 
the city to the great marts of the Levant, from Byzantium to 
Alexandria, to African ports from Alexandria to Ceuta in the 
west. Two Moorish towns in Spain were plundered. Southern 
France paid tribute in trade. Majorca, Sicily and Sardinia 
were exploited, while in the Levant rich colonies supplied the 
basis of a trade in eastern wares that made Genoa the distribut- 
ing point for luxuries to a half of Europe and the exporting 
center of the cloth trade of the west. 

In still another way, the twelfth century was a period of 
transition in Genoa. Previous to the first crusade the Genoese 
had been dependent for eastern goods, grudgingly enough, on 
their rivals in part, but still more so upon Syrians, Jews, Byzan- 
tines, — Levantines all, who for so many centuries had supplied 
the whole west with precious Oriental wares. It is precisely at 
this transitional point in the century, when the Genoese were 
endeavoring to secure for themselves the control of this Levan- 
tine trade, to take it out of the hands of those who had so long 
controlled it, that I wish my readers to catch one of those 
glimpses of which I have spoken above. The activities of Levan- 
tines in the west up to the period of the Crusades is one of those 
medieval problems upon which documents have seemed to throw 
but little light. Brehier, in his stimulating work Les colonies 
d'Orientaux en Occident au commencement du Moyen-Age, fol- 
lowing Scheffer-Boichorst, Zur Geschichte der Syrer im Abend- 
lande, has pointed out the great facts for the earlier centuries, 
behind which it is difficult to go. Jules Gay's less well known 
book, L'ltalie Meridionale et I' Empire Byzantine, has a fine 
chapter on the problem for southern Italy.* It is my belief that 

' Hid. 2, pp. 54-5. 

* Seheffer-Boichorst, Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir osterreichische 
GescMcktsforschung, 4. 520-550, Innsbruck 1885. Brehier covers the period 
from the fifth to the eighth century, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 12. 1-39, 
Leipsic, 1903. Chapter 9 of Gay's work, Paris, 1904. Of. also James 
Westfall Thompson, 'The Commerce of France in the Ninth Century,' 
Journal of Political Economy, November, 1915, pp. 884-7. 
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by patient study of the notarial documents of Genoa and the 
towns of southern France whose records are extant, still more 
may be brought forth. It can be done by painstaking effort 
in close observation of the activities of individual merchants 
year by year, of their associates in trade, of the character of 
the oaths they take or refuse to take. The writers whom I have 
mentioned have shown that colonies of Levantines existed in 
most of the commercial centers of the west previous to the 
Crusades. If so, some traces of them should exist in the 12th 
and 13th centuries when the Occidentals were at last displacing 
them. The difficulties are great but not insuperable. Genoa 
offers a suitable field of experiment in the twelfth century. The 
records are fairly continuous after 1154; and this was the very 
period when the struggle between the Levantines and the Genoese 
must have occurred, if at all. 

When the curtain is lifted in the decade 1154-64, for then 
the notarial records begin, the trade between Genoa and the East 
is all but the monopoly of a small group of five families of 
high political influence and of landed wealth. Their monopoly 
in Syria was secured by their control of the government of the 
commune and of the administration of the colonies in Syria, 
which was entirely in the hands of one of these leading families 
for nearly a full century under feudal contract. In Byzantium 
the control is less evident due to the as yet unstable character 
of the Genoese position there. In Alexandria the monopoly 
apparently could not be exercised because no colony existed, 
and only the Genoese end of the trade could be controlled, and 
that but partially. Next in importance to this group of mer- 
chant-nobles, however, and seemingly dating from an earlier 
period, was an interesting group of men whom I believe to be 
fair types of the sort of merchants who had dominated the trade 
before the advent of the Genoese leaders, — Syrians, Jews and 
Byzantines whose power was waning fast and who were finally 
displaced at the point I have chosen for this paper. 

Perhaps the most important of these was a Jew, known as 
Soliman of Salerno, whence he had come at an earlier date to 
be domiciled in Genoa, though whether or not he was a native 
of Salerno does not appear. For many years he was a power 
in the Alexandrian trade. Twice he went to Alexandria, the 
first time in 1156 when he remained there for nearly two years. 
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during which time his wife Eliadar continued his commercial 
operations.^ On this voyage he carried large sums in sea-loans 
for various Genoese, in which they bore the risk while he profited 
by the use of the money though at heavy interest. Just before 
his departure he commissioned an agent to collect a large sum 
of money owed him in Spain." Upon his return he bought a 
piece of land in Genoa with a house and its contents for 100 1., 
and opened a long series of contracts in 1158 with a group 
of factors for the distribution of the Oriental wares he had 
brought back, in Sicily, Africa, Majorca and Spain.'' In the 
next year he bought a ship with two others, both foreigners 
and one a Saracen, which he equipped and personally conducted 
to Alexandria in 1160, again carrying large sea-loans for 
Genoese.^ He was absent about a year and upon his return had 
attained the height of prosperity. The notary came to his house 
to record his transactions, unusual except with the highest of 
the city ; he had a curia, a notary of his own probably as secre- 
tary; agents of Saracen powers in Africa came to his house to 
negotiate loans of money or sales of spices.* His ships and fac- 
tors were plying the seas. A marriage was arranged between 
his daughter and a member of the mighty Mallone family, one 
of the great houses of the period, for which alliance Soliman 
paid down 192^^ lire, a dowry far above what the Mallone could 
have asked of one of their own rank.^" Then as was the case 
with so many of his race in the middle ages there came some 
sort of a crash. Whether he lost favor with the great families 
who had used his knowledge of Alexandria for their own profit, 
or whether he suffered financial reverses is not clear. At any 
rate the dowry was returned to him by the Mallone; it formed 
the only investment he was able to make in 1163, while just 
previous to the disappointment, if such it was, he had pawned 
some silver cups and furred mantles to a Saracen friend. In 

°'Atti del Notaio Giovanni Seriba,' in Historiae Patriae Monumenta, 
vol. 6, (henceforth cited as Chlartarum II], Tvirin, 1853, nos. 337, 339, 
342, 446, 591. 

'Ibid. no. 338. 

''Ibid. nos. 642, 639, 645-6, 655-6, 701, 714-19, 732. 

'Ibid. nos. 795, 828, 877, 920. 

'Ibid. nos. 1072, 1183-5. 

^'Ibid. no. 1276. A fair dowry at this period in marriage contracts 
among the nobUity was 100 lire, Ch. II, passim. 
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1164 he paid a paltry debt of 6 lire, witnessed a single contract, 
and is lost to sight.^^ For nearly ten years in full view he 
served his betters, aided them in the field of trade he knew so 
well, lost a great alliance, and sank into obscurity. 

Even more picturesque in his prosperity and fall was another 
Jew, also Solomon by name, but called Blancardo. For twenty 
years he was a leading figure on the Genoese piazze, a resource 
for many foreign traders passing through the city, since there 
were few markets in the Mediterranean where his name was not 
known. His brother and nephew assisted him in many of his 
operations, often leaving Genoa in his interest, where he remained 
throughout.^^ Blancardo was a well known money-lender, a 
dealer in cloth on a wholesale basis; and he was the financial 
resource of a host of itinerant merchants, men of no local note, 
foreigners, non-Christians in some instances, who were not to 
be required to take an oath upon fulfilling his contracts abroad, 
men whose meaningless names appear but once or twice in a 
decade among his many transactions.^* He exported large 
quantities of cloth of various sorts to Syria and elsewhere;^* 
his factors and loans were sent to St. Gilles, Montpellier, Pisa, 
Salerno, Bougia, Seville, Sardinia and Alexandria, carrying east- 
em cotton and linens through the west, Flemish, French and 
Italian cloth of wool, fur-trimmed cloaks, alum and hides.^^ In 
Genoa he owned a shop operated in his name by obscure men 
and their wives for several years.^® Blancardo 's operations were 
marked by great shrewdness and caution. While his brother 
and nephew were given wide latitude in their movements abroad, 
the itinerant merchants with whom he dealt were held to stricter 
terms than was usual at this time, and occasionally were 
instructed to hold themselves ready for directions by letter or 
agent of Blancardo.^^ He had none of the assurance of Soliman 
of Salerno. A lurking fear seems to pervade his movements. 



^Ibid. no9. 1276, 1319, 1322-4, 1184, 1391, 1500. 
«76i<Z. nos. 859, 1079, 1129. 

"For example, ibid. nos. 857, 859, 866, 867, 883, 897, 898, 944, 946, 
1069, etc. 
"Ibid. nos. 414, 857, 897. 
"/6td. nos. 883, 1002, 1025, 1065, 1153. 
"Ibid. nos. 946, 1079. 
"Tor example, ibid. nos. 1153, 1181, 1257. 
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The prosperous year 1160 marked a high point in Blaneardo's 
career. In that year his investments abroad aside from his 
brother's which were contributory to his own, amounted to 1118 
lire.^* This was a huge sum for the period, equal to the invest- 
ments of the greatest of the landed class. The consular family 
de Ita in that year welcomed a matrimonial alliance with Blan- 
eardo's niece; her dowry was 237 lire, considerably higher than 
that so unsuccessfully given by Soliman of Salerno for an alli- 
ance with an even more important family.'* About this time 
Blancardo became the informal business agent for the d'Oria 
family whose international fame of later epochs was now being 
founded on twelfth century investments.^" His wide experience, 
of long years too since he now had a great-niece of marriageable 
age,^' his wealth and far-reaching associations must have been 
of value to one of the greatest of Genoese families. But these 
high connections did not prevent his downfall when their pur- 
pose was achieved. Blancardo loaned large sums to the debt- 
laden commune at rates injudiciously high. In 1178 Archbishop 
Ugo della Volta, a member of whose family, be it noted, had 
been partially responsible for one of the loans, sentenced the 
estate of the recently deceased Blancardo to pay 1050 lire to 
the state, an amount almost equal to his total investments in a 
prosperous year. The prelate was actuated by the best of 
motives since he claimed to be informed on good authority that 
on his deathbed Blancardo had renounced usury.''^ "What pres- 
sure had been brought to bear upon the old man we are not told, 
nor whether the loans had even been repaid by the commune. 
An imposing figure in this period of transition had succumbed 
in death to the rising commercial leaders. 

Another striking personage of Oriental origin in Genoa at 
this time was a Syrian, whether Christian or Jewish I cannot 
say ; his name was Ribaldo di Saraphia (obviously a corruption 
of Saffuriya, just north of Nazareth, visited by Benjamin of 



" The sum of all his investments given in the Atti for that year. 

"lUd, nos. 922, 954. 

"lUd. nos. 1296, 1304. 

«J6«i. no. 1194. 

''lUd. nos. 1168-9; Liber Jurium I (.Sist. Pair. Mon. VII), no. 317. 
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Tudela^^). For a full decade his movements can be traced back 
and forth across the Genoese scene even to Syria and to the 
west again. He was a favorite witness to contracts in which 
Levantine names appear, and eventually he became a patriarchal 
figure, the tutor and administrator of the estates of innumerable 
minors with eastern connections. Probably born in Syria, long 
resident in Genoa where he was possessed of real estate, from 
his youth familiar with commercial conditions in his native and 
adopted lands, he may be regarded as a fair type of those Levan- 
tines who had maintained the flow of intercourse between East 
and West for centuries. His methods differ interestingly from 
those of his contemporaries with whom we are concerned. 

Like Soliman of Salerno, but unlike Blancardo, eastern wares 
were the real basis of his trade. Unlike either of them, his own 
means were insufficient to make him a successful competitor of 
the rising Genoese traders, so he capitalized his patriarchal 
qualities, maybe facilitated by the customs of one of the eastern 
races, for if not a Jew he was on unusual terms with the Jews 
and other foreigners in G^noa, and utilized the estates of his 
(so-called) nephews so successfully that he was for long a great 
financial power in the eastern trade.^* In 1155 he sent a factor 
to Syria from Sicily, and two years later himself went to Syria 
for a year, accompanied by this factor and one of his young 
wards.^^ The factor apparently remained in the East, perhaps 
as Ribaldo's agent. A little later the same young nephew, now 
trained in Ribaldo's knowledge, with the benefits of the earlier 
voyage in Ribaldo's company at his disposal, turned over all of 
his own and his younger brother's property to Ribaldo, formed 

'^Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, edited by Adler, London, 1907, p. 
28 (Asher's edition, p. 44). 

'*In 1155 he apparently had only 50 lire in operation, Ch. II, no. 267. 
For his success as an administrator of the estates of women and minors, 
ihid. nos. 283, 334, 394, 397, 769, 770, 777, 824, 865, 899, 1001, 1017, 
1018-9; he was often a witness for Soliman of Salerno, ihid. nos. 338-40, 
342; was on intimate terms with Blancardo, ibid. nos. 414, 865, 944, 1015, 
1075; often appeared in connection with Buongiovanni Malflgliastro (for 
whom see below), ibid. nos. 290, 295, 304, 305, 310, 312, 369, 735, 760-2; 
witness or agent for other Jews and foreigners, 769, 961-2, 1075, 1457, 
1508. 

"Ibid. nos. 267, 335, 414, 419. 
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a partnership with him, and went to Syria with a fund of nearly 
700 lire in his charge.^" Ribaldo meantime had taken on as a 
western agent a non-Christian known as Stabilis who first 
appeared in Genoa about 1150 as a money-lender. Stabilis acted 
as Eibaldo's factotum in the distribution of Oriental wares 
throughout the West. In Ribaldo 's name, with his capital and 
such of his own as he was able to accumulate, Stabilis employed 
factors who carried their goods through the entire region of 
Genoese activity.^^ Eibaldo's personal attention was given to 
the Syrian business in which he proved useful to the political 
faction then in power in Genoa and bent on making the most 
of the Syrian commerce. They sold to him a share in the debt 
owed the state by the Embriaeo family for the unpaid rental of 
the Genoese colony of Gibelletum leased to the Embriaeo for 
twenty-nine years.^' What advantage he reaped by having this 
most powerful family of Outre-Mer in his debt does not appear, 
nor do the documents disclose the rest of his career. The fac- 
tion with which he had identified himself more or less fell from 
power most dramatically in 1164, and in the general confusion 
of the next four years Ribaldo is lost to view. 

One more varied type and this twelfth century group is com- 
plete. So far none of these Levantines had succeeded in doing 
more than holding his own against the rising native merchants. 
The last one I shall discuss accomplished a little more; he 
founded a family in Genoa.^^ His name was Buongiovanni 
Malfigliastro. An elusive figure, probably from Byzantium, 
where his son was a vassal of the Emperor,^" his heaviest invest- 
ments were in Sicily and Alexandria, the basis of his wide-spread 
trade which penetrated even to regions not frequented by the 
Genoese, Asia Minor and Dalmatia.^^ Wealthy, a heavy money 



"Ihid. nos. 865, 899, 907. 

'"Lit. Jur. I, no. 154; Ch. II, nos. 1140-1, 867, 961, 968, 1052, 1117, 
1135, 1150, 1182, 1193, 1233, 1455. 

»Cfc. II, no. 1180; Lib. Jur. I, no. 197. 

»Cf. Canale, Nuova Istoria deUa Bepubilioa di Geneva, Florence, 1860, 
2. 675-6. 

" Ch. II, no. 1208. 

"76td. nos. 351, 445. 
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lender,^^ (he loaned money to the canons of San Lorenzo for 
the purchase of vestments in Sardinia at 25% for a few months), 
owning land, mills, olive and fig orchards in Genoa, he con- 
tracted matrimonial alliances for his children with the ancient 
Visconti family, with the Castagna recently arrived in Genoa 
from the Polcevera, who had Jewish affiliations, and founded a 
branch of the Genoese nobility.^'' During and after the Third 
Crusade the Malfigliastro were prominent ship-owners, very 
active in the Syrian trade.^* Ultimately they won official rank 
and figured in Genoese public life. The founder of the family 
had done well. 

These are a few of the men who composed what might be 
designated as the old regime in the Genoese trade with the 
Levant. They were undoubtedly the leaders in what presents 
some of the aspects of a small but important colony of Orientals 
in Genoa such as existed in most of the important commercial 
centers of the "West all through the early middle ages. Their 
mutual relations were largely confined to witnessing each other's 
contracts; only occasionally did they form partnerships among 
themselves. Fully cognizant of each other's activities, they 
pursued their individual courses, loaning money to the native 
merchants when called upon, carrying loans for them to the 
East at a profit to both, yet fighting the last battle in a commer- 
cial struggle that was already lost, since even in this period 
their investments Trere being surpassed by those of the new 
leaders, the Genoese nobles who saw in the Levant trade oppor- 
tunities which experience and power at home would make their 
own once they had mastered the difficulties so well understood 
by their older rivals. About these Levantine merchants in 
Genoa swarmed a host of foreigners of strange names, as factors, 
servants and witnesses, a shifting group of itinerant peddlers 
whose movements cannot be followed for more than a single 
voyage. 

"Ihid. nos. 320, 333, 402, 445, 448, 460-1, 528, 632, 680, 735, 737, 751, 
758, 797, 808. His name appears more than 100 times in the Atti of 
Giovanni Scriba. 

"Ihid. nos. 707, 1202. 

"AroMvio di Stato di Genova, Atti del Notaio Lan franco, parte I, folios 
93 verso, 95, 131, 134, 136 verso. 
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That they represent the old order is even clearer after the 
Third Crusade. The reorganization of the Syrian colonies upon 
their re-establishment following the successful reaction against 
Saladin's conquests brought about a rapid and intensive develop- 
ment of the Genoese trade in Syria. In this new extension it 
was the native Genoese merchants who assumed control in the 
Syrian field. The struggle against Venice in Constantinople 
and the Black Sea was unsuccessful for another eighty years. 
Circumstances have prevented my pursuance of the Alexandrian 
trade; there it is barely possible other conditions prevailed 
although I find no evidence of them. 

It would seem that about the middle of the twelfth century 
the transition was all but completed by which the Genoese had 
mastered the details of the Levantine trade, after tolerating and 
making good use of the experienced and gifted Orientals as long 
as was necessary. The great voyages at the close of the century, 
undertaken almost annually, in some instances biennially, were 
many times richer than those previous to the Third Crusade. 
The swift expansion after 1189 drew from ancient hoards money 
easily, promisingly and safely invested in the eastern trade. 
The voyages involved hundreds of investors great and small; 
long lists of men and women whose names and deeds stamp them 
as Ligurian, with what Byzantine, Syrian or Jewish origins one 
cannot say. 

The century of transition had passed too in other fields. 
Political power, the basis of commercial power, had to be fought 
for by the nobles as never before in the face of the quasi-demo- 
cratic movement that began with the overthrow of the dominant 
della Volta faction in 1164, advanced a step with the overthrow 
of the consulate and erection of the first podestate in 1190, pro- 
ceeded to the revolution of 1257 with the emergence of the 
capitano del popolo, and culminated in the popular doges of the 
fourteenth century. In all these changes commercial power in 
the East was an issue. In the course of the struggle Venice was 
defied and Pisa overwhelmed. Out of it emerged the Genoese 
folk, a commercial-minded folk as they have remained to this 
day. The dream of maritime empire which led the della Volta 
faction to its fall in 1164 was only deferred a century, never 
lost. It was in the minds of the very group which learned its 
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first lessons under the example of men such as I have here so 
briefly sketched. 

The century of transition therefore seems to me a significant 
epoch in the history of Genoa's relations with the Levant. Is 
it not also a scene in the medieval drama that is not without a 
broader meaning? Were these Levantine merchants, men of 
power, resource, success and misfortune, not typical of the 
'dark age' in the West preceding the Crusades — the age in which 
they and their kind served to lighten the economic burden of 
centuries ? 



